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ABSTRACT 

This is a description/discussion of many of the 
current situations in teacher education around the world, and froir 
these are projected future changes. It is stated that the role of a 
teacher is changing as the world is changing; consequently, teacher 
training is changing with emphasis on social science methodology and 
clinical training* Other current developments noted, which will 
continue to bloom into the future, are new specialists, educational 
technology, educatioi training for college teachers, and a new 
interest in life-long teacher education and rural education* (JA) 
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TEACHER EDUCATION: WHAT NEXT? 
by 

Seth SPAULDING^^^ 



"Teachers next to students, are the 
largest, most crucial inputs of an 
educational system. They are also, 
by all odds, the moot expensive in- 
puts, even when they are underpaid • 
Teachers, in fact, lie at the heart 
of the educational crisis.. "(2) 



Well over 600 million people in the world today are attending school at 
the primary, secondary or higher education level and there are over sev6:n- 
teen million teachers teaching them(5). Add to this figure those employed 
in some way in servicing education, ranging from those who clean the schools 
to those who print textbooks and those who run educational television .sta- 
tions, and it is easy to see why education is the largest single social ex- 
penditure of most countries. 

Many countries spend 25% or more of their national budgets on formal 
educations ^/ and most of this is spent on salaries - as much as 90^ in some 
countries. 

In Latin America, about of the teaching force is considered un- 
qualified. In Africa and Asia the figure is closer to 50Jg. Ihese imquali- 
f ied teachers are often men and women who have had no more formal education 
than the children or students they are teaching. In more highly developed 
countries, of course, teachers may be considered non-qualified or under- 
qualified even thougji they have a higji level of general education, includ- 
ing a university degree, but without special training to become teachers. 

(1) Seth Spaulding is Director of the Department of School and Higher 
Education in Unesco. He joined the Secretariat in I968. 

(2) The World Educational Crisis , Philip Coombs, Oxford University Press, 
New York, London, Toronto, I968, p. 34. 

(3) See Annex for Estimated Number of Teachers by Level of Education , 
1968/1969 . ' 

(4) Not including expenditures for many other kinds of educational 
activities usually not reported in education budgets, such as agri- 
cultural extension, health education, co-operative education and 
training components of various government ministries and departments. 



In all countries the problems of teachers' status, remuneration, edu- 
cation and re-education head the list of all problems related to education. 
There are a few governments which are fully satisfied with the present sys- 
tem of teacher education and which are not looking for new ways to prepare 
teachers more effectively and efficiently. 



WHO ARE TEACHERS? 

We expect much of teachers for, after all, the future is in their 
hands. It is reasonable to wonder who these people are to whom we entrust 
several thousand precious hours of our children's time, as they pass from 
childhood to adulthood. 

In the past, the teacher in many coiantries commanded a great deal of 
community respect by virtue of his uniqueness. However limited his educa- 
tion, it was far superior to the majority of the population. He, in tum,_ 
had the task of preparing the small number who had access to the limited 
school places. In the days before rapid national development, there was 
limited opportunity in other areas of employment and one of the respectable 
things an educated person could do was to teach. 

Rapid development in other areas coupled with the democratizatJon of 
education has changed much of this, "niere are no longer only relatively 
few teachers in a community, but many. Teaching is not one of the most 
prestigious professions now that it is a mass enterprise, and now that 
there are many employment opportunities which are much more remunerative 
and prestigious in other sectors. 

Thus, there is an unmistakable trend toward the brightest, most highly- 
qualified students entering other professions than teaching. This is espe- 
cially pronounced in the case of male students, and in some countries it is 
increasingly rare to find a male teacher f.z the elementary level, although 
the secondary level still attracts some. 

In order to get enough teachers at the price the coiantries feel they 
cpji afford, a number of approaches are being taken. One is to lower the 
standards of admittance to the teacher-training institution so as to attract 
those who find it difficult to compete in other streams of the educational 
system. Another, popular in some French-speaking African coiantries, is to 
use "monitors" in the classroom; in essence, underqualified teachers, sev- 
eral of whom work under the supervision of one better qualified teacher. 
A third is to offer better scholarships and other financial incentives to 
those students who enter teacher- training institutions than those who enter 
other institutions, often with a contract binding the student to teach for 
several years after completing his course, unless he wishes to repay the 
scholarship. 

The problem is further exaggerated by the demand in many coiantries for 
the more highly-qualified teachers which they deem necessary to prepare stu- 
dents for a nation that is attempting to develop rapidly and which needs 



highly qualified graduates from the system which the teachers manage* As 
teacher- education programmes are integrated into the university or, at least, 
are at the same level as the university, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to get students to enter teacher education rather than another university 
career. In at least one Latin American university, when students preparing 
for secondary teaching had to pass the same two-year basic studies course 
as all other students before entering the education faculty, those who 
elected teaching as a profession were negligible. Since they were quali- 
fied to enter any faculty after passing the basic studies course, almost 
all would choose another faculty than education. 

With women students, the situation is critical in another sense. Al- 
though a number of qualified women students enter education, since they 
are not as attracted to many other professions as are men, many do not 
teach when they finish. If they do not marry and start a family, they 
often will take office posts, or otherwise leave the teaching profession. 

Teacher education, thus, is intimately linked with the status of the 
teaching profession. As long as the profession expects miracles from 
teachers but pays them a pittance, as long as teaching conditions in 
schools are primitive and unattractive, less than the most highly quali- 
fied will be attracted to teaching. Ihis, in turn, contributes to the 
ineffectiveness of schools as chCiracterized by high drop-out and wastage 
rates. This is the vicious circle of education in many countries: edu- 
cation is wasteful and inefficient, and thus extremely costly in terms of 
numbers of successful students produced, and this inefficiency, in turn, 
makes it difficult to p^ teachers more and to improve the teaching- 
learning environment in the school. 

Biis, perhaps, is one of the major challenges: how to break the 
vicious circle. Would better-paid teachers attract better- quality teachers 
and thus improve the efficiency of the system so that the per-unit cost of 
successful graduates would not be much more than at present? Would better 
school facilities, teaching materials and the like, attract better teachers 
and Liprove efficiency? Probably both are needed. High-quality teachers 
can produce results only with adequate teaching facilities and resources, 
and modem teaching environments and materials, in turn, demand high-quality 
teachers if they are to be used properly. 



THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

The teacher teaches in a world he never knew when he was a student 
only a few years ago. His changing rSle is linked to the changing role of 
education in the lives of students, the changing nature of students them- 
selves, changing aspirations of parents and students, and, in general, 
societal changes. Of great significance in the last generation or two has 
been the remarkable explosion of knowledge and of the curriculum, the advent 
of television and other mass media which make it possible for students to 
develop more knowledge and insight outside the formal school than ever be- 
fore, and the tremendous increase in school enrolment. 



Whereas in days gene by the school and the teacher represented the 
basic source of "learning" for yoimg people, it is obvious that in many 
countries young pepple these days learn more out of school than in school. 
The new function of tie school must be to help students structure and har- 
ness the knowledge, skills and attitudes which they acquire elsewhere and 
to help them understand the processes at work around them. If students 
can be helped in corstructing a structure and approach for the processing 
of new experience with which they are constantly bombarded through the 
mass media and through an environment generally rich in stimuli, this is 
surely the central r8le for the school and the teacher. 

As yet most schools have not caught up with the present. It is piti- 
ful to look in on some secondary science classes which are teaching child- 
ren to memorize f.ll but meaningless formulae while they are, outside the 
class, learning advanced physics from the newspaper accoxints of how the 
latest rocket escaped th'=> earth's gravity field on its way to the moon; 
vfliile those youjigsters who are interested in aviation are learning in 
popular magazines ^1 about aerodynamics and supersonic stress; while 
those interestfjd in electronics are already building their own transistor 
radios from kits which are easily and cheaply available. 

Even in less wealthy countries where the technological environment 
is not, as yec, as rich, new forms of communication- are spreading new in- 
sights and information with a speed unheard of in earlier days. The re- 
motest Africrin, Latin American or Asian village will blare forth with 
transistor radios, and many are benefiting from increasingly extensive 
television systems. 

And certainly the environment is exciting, if in a non- technological 
way, even in the poorest country. Why should children be studying the 
geology or biology of countries other than ^.heir own with rich field ex- 
perience in their own villages and fields? 

Certainly, the explosion of knowledge changes dramatically what the 
teacher must teach. No longer are reading, writing and simple mathematical 
skills enough. The knowledge explosion surely demands that the teacher 
know more so as to be able to prepare students v7ho will know more. 

The democratization of education changes the rSle of the teacher in 
another way. No longer does a teacher prepare primarily the ^lite of a 
society. Everyone has the right to education; thus, education is to pre- 
pare for citizenry and participation in all walks of life, and not Just 
the ^lite professions. With such a mandate, what goes on in the school, 
and v/hat the teacher does, must be more broadly based than in years gone by. 

Under these and other pressures, pedagogical approaches are beginning 
to change, consistent with the new rSles of the teacher and the school. 
Whereas modifications to date have been largely in the form of finding ways 
of dealing with increasing numbers of students in traditional classrooms, 
innovations of the future will revolve around new teaching methodologies. 
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non- traditional classrooms, new structures of the educational system, in- 
creased uses of new kinds of educational materials, and new strategies rang- 
ing from team teaching to television instruction to individualized self- 
study. All of these strategies require new kinds of teachers and new kinds 
of teaching skills. 



PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION 

In order to educate a teacher or an educational specialist, it is neces- 
sary to do a clear analysis of the skills, attitudes and knowledge he must 
have in order to perform effectively in educating children. The teacher's 
functions are many and varied. He not only interacts with children in a 
variety of ways, but he sets learning goals; he manages a teaching environ- 
ment which may include a variety of teaching devices, laboratory equipment, 
meeting rooms, playgrounds, and so on; he does research, on the one hand to 
find out more about his students, their interests, how well they are doing, 
and on the other, to find out more about whatever he is teaching so that he 
can keep up with his field; he assists educational research and development 
specialists with their work; he provides a variety of services within the 
school and to the community, inclviing visits with parents, guidance serv- 
ices to students, talks and lectures when so invited by community groups; 
and especially in developing countries, he is often called on to perform 
community development activities of one kind or another, including the 
handling of literacy clacses in the evening, the teaching of basic skills 
training for adults, help in organizing co-operatives, and so on. 

Do most teacher-training teacher-education programmes specifically edu- 
cate for the skills necessary for all of the above? Undoubtedly many do 
not. 



PROFESSIONAL VERSUS ACADEMIC TRAINING 

One of the basic issues in teacher education has always been the rela- 
tionship between professionetl training and academic training. It is in- 
creasingly accepted these days that in fact there are at least three inter- 
related parts of a teacher-education programme: (1) academic training in 
more or less traditional disciplines, (2) interdisciplinary education neces- 
sary to understand and live effectively in a changing world, and (3) pro- 
fessional education necessary to develop the skills, knowledge and attitudes 
necessai^y in an increasingly technological school environment. 

Over the past fifteen years there has been greatly increased interest 
on the part of academicians in the methodologies appropriate to the teach- 
ing of each discipline. It is now respectable for a physicist or a biolo- 
gist or a chemist or linguist to dedicate a portion or even all of his ca- 
reer to problems of teaching and learning in his field. Partly because of 
this, and partly because of the increased interest of those in the social 
sciences (psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, etc.) in educational 
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problems, there is less and less controversy concerning the need for profes- 
sional education on the part of a teacher. It is now generally agreed by 
subject matter specialists and methodologists alike that it takes more than 
ability to pass an examination in a discipline to be able to teach it well. 

A number of teachers-education institutions have faculties-with joint re- 
sponsibilities in both the academic department of their specialty ai.d in the 
professional training component of the programme. Such faculties teach their 
discipline part of the time and teach how to teach it the rest of the time. 

But academic training must not stop with the traditional disciplines. 
The interdisciplinary portion of teacher education is that which is receiv- 
ing current attention in many countries. What should a teacher know about 
the environment, about pollution, population, about the economics and sociol- 
ogy of development, about the problems of his coxantry and its people so that 
he can lead the next generation with wisdom and conscience? In the rela- 
tively few thousand hours that a student is in school, the teacher must 
shape the citizens of the future. Surely, the interdisciplinary preparation 
of a teacher will be crucial in affecting what will happen to the thousands 
of students he will guide during his career. 

If there are changes in the academic programme of teachers, there are 
even more dramatic changes underway on the professional side. Tiie profes- 
sional education component is generally thought of as consisting of; 
(1) basic course work in the principles of education, educational philos- 
ophy and psychology, educational management and administration, and other 
so-called "foundations"; (2) clinical training in teaching to give students 
practice in setting learning objectives and devising teaching techniques 
appropriate to the achievement of these learning goals; (3) finally followed 
by inte^ship in a normal setting mder supervision, sometimes limited to 
what haL been traditionally called student teaching. 

The basic professional course work is moving toward increasing empha- 
sis on social science methodologies in the examination of teaching- learning 
problems and away from traditional courses in history and philosophy of edu- 
cation. Thus, some teacher-education institutions stress courses on the 
role of education in social change, economic change and political develop- 
ment, courses in child development, the process of setting precise behav- 
ioural objectives, and so on. Other institutions incliade courses in com- 
mxmity development, literacy and adult education methods and similar topics, 
looking to the preparation of the teacher for community rSles broader than 
the management of children in a claissroom. 



CLINICAL TRAINING 

The emphasis on clinical training (a notion borrowed from the medical 
profession) as a prior step to internship or student teaching is one of the 
most significant developments in teacher education in the last ten years. 
Such clinical training teaches such skills as the art of asking different 
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kinds of questions - the questions which are rhetorical, the questions which 
are for the purpose of student evaluation, the questions which are for the 
piarpose of stimulating discussion. It focuses on how to define those teach- 
ing skills necessary to encoxarage students to take responsibility for their 
own learning* It concentrates on how to create the conditions for discovery, 
for creativity. Such clinical training alerts teachers in training to the 
significance of non-verbal behaviour, vinconscious or conscious movements and 
facial expressions which can assist or interfere with learning and teaching. 
It attempts to develop the skills necessary to understand how people inter- 
act with one another in discussions, in working relationships, and in group 
projects, through techniques known as interaction analysis. 

The new technologies assist greatly in the clinical practice of such 
skills. A student in training will identify the kinds of skills he is going 
to use in the teaching of a micro-lesson of ten minutes or so. He then 
actually teaches this lesson to a group of students (perhaps his fellow 
students or perhaps a group of elementary or secondary stXKients). His 
teaching performance is recorded, via closed-circuit television, on video- 
tape. Later, he compares, with the' teaching methods instructor, what he 
said he was going to do with what he actually did do when teaching. He 
can then improve his performance on the basis of study and analysis of his 
past performance on the videotape. 

Many of the newex approaches to clinical training of teachers have 
been pioneered in the more highly-developed countries. However, a number 
of institutions in Latin America, Africa and Asia are adopting these ap- 
proaches, using simpler equipment or no equipment at all. As television 
videotape recorders costing less than 500 dollars become more readily 
available, even the most modest budget will be able to afford appropriate 
equipment to assist in such work. But it is the new techniques of analysis 
of teaching behaviour that makes the difference, with or without the 
equipment. 

New approaches are similarly under way in the training of teachers in 
the management functions they increasingly will be reqtdred to perform. 
More sophisticated teaching and learning materials will require more sophis- 
ticated management of the learning environment in a school setting. Strate- 
gies that place more emphasis on individueil study, on group discussion and 
creative activity will also require new techniques for school scheduling so 
that students need not all be grouped together doing the same thing at the 
same time. 



EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

In his September I968 address to the Board of Govemers, the President 
of the World Bank Group, Robert F. McNamarra, pointed out that "education, 
normally one of the largest employers in any country, is one of the few in- 
dustries which has not undergone a technological revolution. We must help 
to move it out of the handicraft stage. With the terrible and growing 



shortage of qualified teachers all over the developing world we must find 
ways to make good teachers more productive^ Itiis will involve investment in 
textbooks, in audio-visual materials, and above all in the use of modem com- 
mvmication techniques (radio, film and television) for teaching purposes". 

It is remarkable that we often continue to train teachers as though 
they were to run a self-contained traditional classroom for the next 40 
years of their careers. Yet it is obvious that in most countries the self- 
contained classroom will give way to new kinds of educational institutions 
which require the management of a much more sophisticated array of learning 
resources than the teacher has ever had in the past. Accordingly, we should 
be training teachers for skills that will be needed in the management of 
these new kinds of educational systems that will be upon us within the next 
generation. 

Basic to reform in education have been the various attempts to identify 
the processes significant in each of the disciplines and in Interdisciplinary 
areas, with the subsequent attempt to design a methodology for teaching these 
processes so that children will be able to build on these processes through- 
out their lives. These new curriculum approaches have been translated into 
a variety of teaching materials, ranging from new kinds of textbooks to 
teaching modes such as programmed instruction. Many new curriculiim materials 
approaches incorporate series of filmed presentations which can be shown over 
television or in 8mm cartridge-loaded projectors or in the cartridge video- 
tape playbacks that will be available at modest cost in the near future. 

These bits and pieces of instructional materials are giving way to 
teaching-learning systems, often consisting of an array of work books, 
teachers' manuals, visual devices, systems of overhead transparencies for 
presentation, and so on. These systems, in the ideal, are all carefully 
developed on the basis of specifically defined behavioural objectives, 
planned with a total strategy of teacher presentations, individual study, 
group discus^oion and discovery activities in mind. The materials are 
tested and levised until they teach typical students what they promise to 
teach. These new materials, of course, imply the need for all kinds of 
new skills on the part of teachers and specialists if they are to use the 
materials properly and if they are to stssist students in pursuing the new 
teaching-learning approaches. 

Already many countries have some form of television instruction, but 
the mediimi is often ustd poorly because of limited availability of instruc- 
tional designers to prepare innovative television sequences and the claiss- 
room material to go with the sequences, and of teachers who can use a tele- 
vision approach properly in the classroom. Television instruction will 
become more sophisticated as time goes on. At the present time it is 
largely an instrument for the broadcast of a good teacher who is teaching 
in a television studio. Later, there will be carefully prepared and tested 
teaching-learning sequences which go beyond what a teacher normally does in 
a classroom. Principles of programmed instruction will be applied to the 
television sequences and, in addition to being presented over television, 



the sequences may be packaged in the form of 8mm film libraries or in video- 
tape cartridges available in every classroom for use when the students and 
teachers wish to use them, -mese sequences will be integral parts of total 
veaching and learning packages, and will not be simply the transfer of a 
ct -rse of lectures from the classroom to the television screen. 

Technological approaches to education are already changing the face of 
education in many countries. Spain is undertaking the first significant 
project to introduce computer-assisted instruction in teacher-education 
institutions throuj^out the country. El Salvador, Ivory Coast, American 
Samoa and a number of other countries are introducing educational reform 
rapidly into the entire school system via educationjd television. Teachers 
are being retrained and new curriculum is being introduced into the class- 
room simultaneously via television. 

In the United States of America, there are experimental projects where 
students progress through an entire elementary school at their own pace and 
rhythm, irrespective of what their neighbours may be doing. Cumulative rec- 
ords on each student are such that the teaching staff can know at any point 
•md time the specific tasks that the student has performed during the day, 
during the past week, during the past month and during the past years. On 
the basis of this progress, new learning experiences are selected Jointly 
by the teacher and the student. 



New strategies such as any of the above require team teaching efforts 
of all kinds, new kinds of teachers and teaching assistants, and new kinds 
of teaching skills. These skills must be carefully defined in a teacher- 
education programme and should be a part of the clinical experience in 
laboratory teaching and of the later internship and student-teaching 
experience. 



THE NEW SPECIALISTS 

In the future, a technological approach to education will mean new 
kinds of specialist functions in the school. These will include (but not 
be limited to) educational strategists (now called planners, administrators 
and supervisors) responsible for the planning and management of the overall 
educational progi«amma; instructional designers involved in the design and 
development of curriculum materials and systems appropriate to each aspect 
of the total strategy; curriculvim materials logistic ians . expert in the 
storage, retrieval and transmission of instructional materials (the school 
librarian of the technological school); and the teaching- learning orches- 
^reXor or manager, who will interact with other specialists in the manage- 
ment of the teaching- learning environment and who will guide the students 
in their day-to-day activities and in their long-term learning careers. 
This specialist we generally call a teacher. 

Supporting the educational environment described above, will be the 
guidance and counselling specialists, educational research and development 
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specialists, reading specialists, special education specialists, teaching- 
learnias technologists, computer-assisted instruction specialists, tele- 
vision specialists, teaching assistants and so on. Ihe teacher-^ucation 
institutJr^n vdiich is not preparing these specialists, which is not attempt- 
ing to ciXirte the kinds of specialized skilis and abilities that will be 
needed In the education system of the future, is a teacher-education insti- 
tution not doing its Job. If teach'^ --'-education institutions do not prepare 
these specialists, they wll? sxaely not exist and the education system will 
be one of the past rather than of the future. 

Uie challenge of the teacher-education Justltution of tlie future is to 
identify the skills, aoillties and attitudes necessary to develop and run a 
successful educational system, a system that does not tolerate a high re- 
peater rate, a hi^ drop-out rate, and generally high wastage rates. 
Teacher a- ^* specialist education of -ihe futiire will include clinical prac- 
tice in the development of these skilxs and abilities. In fact, tlie prime 
purpose of such an institution should be to prepare teams of educational 
specialists who^an work together in performing the tasks necessary to 
develop and maaiafge a technologically advarxced educational system * 



THE lEVELS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

In many countries it is still assumed that the elementary school 
teacher needs much less education and training than the secondary school 
teacher, who in turn needs much less thaii the tmlversity teacher. 

Yet, all research points to the fact that an adult *s personality and 
approach to life has been largely shaped dialing hir earliest years, probably 
before the age of ten. There is considerable evidence to suggest that the 
most hi^ly-skllled teacher should be dealing with pre-school and elementary 
schoolchildren since this is where the basic personalities and abilities 
of the children are shaped which will last throixghout their lives. 

It may be a poor saving to 4:taff primary schools with teachers who 
have barely completed primary sch'Kil themselves. Uiis undoubtedly is a 
contributing factor to wastage and inefficiency in the entire school sys- 
tem, as well as a contributing factor to an adult population which does 
not contribute fully to developments 

A number of coxmtries insisl on a university education lor elementary 
teache4*s, the same as for secondary teachers ^ Pay scales and status are 
similar. There is ao doubt that this trm:d will be felt in the future in 
developing countries as well. 

At the university level, 11 is assumed that a lectitrer nee is no pro- 
fessional education in how to taach, how to manage learning- teaching re- 
sources, how to manage the learning- teaching environment, how to evaluate 
students, how to offer guid^ce to students, or any of the other profes- 
sional things that make for teaching skill. Accordingly, university 
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teaching is notoriously poor. It generally consists of lecturing at large 
numbers of students, wao in turn write notes on what the lecturer has said, 
memorize these notes, and later answer examination questions based on them. 

Increasingly, universities will demand professional training for their 
teaching staff. Universities, as well as elementary and secondary school 
systems, are introducing educational technology, systems of instructional 
materials, and other teaching-learning devices and strategies. Hie univer- 
sity teaching staff will have to become e^qpert at the preparation, organi- 
zation and management of such resources and the guidance of students in 
their use.- The miversity of the future will not look like the university 
of the past, either in organization, structure, curriculum or methods, and 
the university teacher must be trained for the functions he will be ejqpected 
to perform in such a system. 

In technical education, as in university education, it is often assumed 
that a good technician can teach his trade without any special training in 
teaching technique. Here again, there is much wastage because of the lack 
of teaching skills. Ttxe most successful technical education programmes, 
done either in technical schools or in on-the-job training or through a com- 
bination of both, are managed by teaching specialists ^^o know how to pro- 
gramme teaching and learning experiences effectively. 



THE TEACHER'S ROLE IN LIFE-LOKG EIXJCATIC»i 

The accelerated pace of change makes it clear that what we learn today 
may be outdated or even erroneous or useless tomorrow. The concept of life- 
long education is now generally accepted, but the concept has affected edu- 
cational practice little if at all in most countries. 

The ideal, of course, would be a system of educational services avail- 
able to people of all ages, ranging from the cradle to the grave. These 
services would be arranged for the convenience of all age groups and the 
content would be such as to cater to all interests and learning styles and 
speeds. Much would be in the form of new kinds of self -study centres 
located together with community services and facilities of all kinds and 
staffed by a new kind of teacher who would guide those interested in the 
identification and development of individual interests. 

If anything like the ideal of life-long education is to become a 
reality in the future, teachers must be prepared to participate in these 
new approaches. Teachers must learn how to work with people of various 
ages and interests in new teaching and learning modes vrtiich are more suit- 
able than the rather deadly approaches used in many self-contained class- 
rooms in the school of today. 

In addition, accomplished people in many walks of life must be en- 
couraged to spend a part of their creative effort in teaching others. This 
means that many succe? 'ful adults and even outstanding youth must be invited 
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to teach, as well as to pursue their primary interest, vrfiatever that may be. 
Only by so enriching the teaching profession can the interests and skills of 
teachers match the infinity of Interests which will be expressed by poten- 
tial students* 

It is entirely conceivable that in life-long education of the future, 
the full-time teacher will be the generalist who organizes and manages teach- 
ing materials and who provides guidance and counselling services, while those 
who did not intend to become teachers, but who are specialists by virtue of 
success in their field, provide much of the actual content. The latter may 
do this in many ways; some will collaborate with professional educators in 
preparing new kinds of teaching materials, others will work with students in 
creative learning workshops and flexible learning experiences in an educa- 
tional environment n^ich has no levels, grades and classes in the traditional 
sense. Some form of validation that a person knew or could do a specified 
behaviour would exist, and this would be sufficient. Certificates issued to 
certify accomplishment would likely mean more than they do now. In that they 
would likely be accompanied by a detailed description of the skills and be- 
haviours which the holder had demonstrated in the 'course of his or her learn- 
ing career. Few certificates of accomplishment would be the same. Each 
would reflect the Individual interests and abilities of the holder. 

There would be no failures in such a system. The system would not be 
geared to separating the slow from the fast, or the polyvalent from those 
who are good only at certain things. It would be geared to helping people 
of all ages to explore their own skills, abilities and Interests at their 
own pace and to the extent they wished. They could leave and return later 
In their lives and none would be ostracized for not maturing all of their 
Interests when in formal school as children. 

Some features of such a syster^ can be noted in a variety of programmes 
In a number of countries. In Isfahan, Iran, an e^qperimental functional 
literacy project for adults (with the collaboration of Unesco) has developed 
eighteen separate functional programmes in skills training and literacy for 
adults in the Isfahan region. These programnes were carefully developed 
after detailed socio-economic studies of the lives of the adxilts in the 
region. Thus, there is a programme for those ^^o work on the land, for 
those who work in the new steel mill, for those who live in the city, for 
the women in the family, etc... The content is constantly changed as the 
needs and interests of the adults in the region are further known, through 
expression of the adults themselves and through study of what happens to 
people eis they progress through the programme. 

There was considerable initial investment in the preparation for the 
above project, in the preparation and testing of the teaching materials, the 
training of the new kinds of teachers needed to work appropriately with 
adults, and the new kind of organization necessary to provide teaching and 
learning sessions at the convenience of the participants. But this invest- 
ment will siirely pay off in achievement on the part of adults involved in 
the programme. 
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In Mexico, the Social Security Organization has pioneered in creating 
comrmmity centres located in workers' cities* Hiese centres provide educa- 
tional, recreational, cultural and sports activities for the entire family. 
Adults can attend a series of demonstration lectures on classical music, 
learn how to padnt, take vocational and technical courses, participate in 
little theatre activity or the band, or play soccer, while the children en- 
gage in similar types of activities that interest them and their age group. 
Pew of the staff of these centres are teachers by profession. Many come 
ft^om many walks of life but find it fascinating to interact with adults in 
a life-long learning situation where people are freely exploring their own 
interests A number of the staff are specialists in social work, another 
development worth noting. Social work has often been characterized by serv- 
ices which deal with remedial welfare activities, but the social worker of 
the future may be the organizer of life-long education, not for the drop- 
outs from society, but for those vrtio are fully with it. 

In French-speaking Africa, there are attempts to prepare elementary 
school teachers as "animateiars". Iheir r8le is to not only teach, but to 
encourage community development activities of all kinds. The r8le and fxinc- 
tion of these new kinds of teachers varies from country to country, but the 
effort represents an interesting attempt to prepare a new kind of teaching 
specialist compatible with new needs of the community. 

The first step toward a concept of life-long education might well be to 
do an analysis of educational services already available in each country. 
Analyses of educational activity and expenditure often end with what the 
Ministry of Education does. Most ministries, however, have a variety of 
educational services and facilities and there should be much closer collab- 
oration between these and the school. Teachers should collaborate with 
agricultural extension workers and vice-versa. Organizers of co-operatives 
should come to the school to help children understand v^at co-operatives are 
all about, and teichers should reciprocate by helping members of the co- 
operatives, perhaps, in developing coiantries, by holding literacy classes 
for co-operative members, teauihing the mathematical skills necessary to 
understand accounting principles. • 

The possibilities are endless. And the teacher is at the centre of it 
all - both the teacher who has chosen to teach as a profession, and pro- 
fessionals in other fields who must be attracted to teaching. 



LIFE-LONG EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

Most countries report some form of in-service teacher education, but 
it is often limited to summer courses for teachers offered by teacher-edu- 
cation institutions or to week-end seminars occasionally organized by school 
inspectors or supervisors. In-service teacher education in the future 
likely will be a more continuous life-long process and will include regular 
programmes or correspondence education and travelling instructors from 
teacher ^uc at ion institutions and Ministries of Education who will organize 



week-end seminars linked to coirrespondence and radio or television courses 
which run throughout the school year. Most coxantries are moving toward a 
continuous programme of curriculum reform in an attempt to keep up with the 
knowledge explosion and new forms of continuous in-service teacher education 
will be absolutely necessary in order to keep the teaching staff up to date. 

There are examples of such correspondence study programmes that have 
resolved glaring deficiencies in the preparation of teaching staff. In 
Mexico, for instance, a large portion of the elementary school teachers in 
rural areas were completely unqusdif ied some years ago until an extensive 
programme of year-round correspondence study, radio education, and travel- 
ling seminars was organized. Now, virtuall:^ all of Mexico's rural elemen- 
tary school teachers have received at least the minimum acceptable level of 
education, most without having left the towns where they were assigned. In 
the Middle East, correspondence study and travelling seminars are used for 
the continuous, throughout- the- year in-service training of Arab refugee 
teachers. In many other countries similar approaches are being attempted. 

In-service education must be directed at full-time teachers. Part-time 
teachers at any level are ineffective no matter how much in-service teacher 
education is attempted. Similarly^ in-service education staff must be full- 
time and ohe programme properly budgeted. Otherwise, the programme cannot 
be continuous or well managed. 



RURAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

In any country v^tiere there are large numbers of unqualified teachers, 
the problem is further exaggerated in the rural areas. Teachers v^o are 
qualified compete favourably for the posts in towns, and the villages are 
left with the lesser qualified. 

Furthermore, there is some suspicion that what should go on in a rural 
school might be somewhat different than that which should go on in an urban 
school. If this is so, then the teacher should probably be trained somewhat 
differently so as to be able to do these things. 

A number of countries have begun a programme of teacher-education insti- 
tutions located in rural areas and which train teachers in those skills 
necessary to work with rural children on the problems that they will face 
as they leave school. Some of these programmes show some success in keep- 
ing teachers in rural areas once they complete their training, though dif- 
ferentiated programmes of rural educa^cion still leave much to be desired. 
For one thing, the migration to the city is motivated by many factors other 
than the education that children get or do not get in school and it is too 
much to depend on the school to stem the tide. Secondly, the kinds of agri- 
cultural development which will demand educated farmers takes more than 
simply more education. Investment in new agricultural equipment, maissive 
changes in the economic and marketing infrastructure supporting agriculttire, 
and similar developments must go hand in hand with increased rural education. 
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Nonetheless, the attempts to ruralize education and related teacher 
training will lead to new forms of education more suited to the lives of 
rural people© Such approaches, if accompanied by investment in other sec- 
tors of the rural economy, will be increasingly fruitful. 



UNIVERSITY-BASED OR SEPARATE 

A significant concern in many countries is whether to base teacher 
education, at least at the higher levels, at the university or to medntain 
separate teachers' colleges. 

Conceptually, it makes good sense to educate teachers side by side 
with other professionals in training. Teachers who have been segregated 
in a teachers* -training college have not had the advantage of the concentra- 
tion of intellectual resources at the university, nor can they completely 
escape the feeling that tneir institution is second-rate. In some countries 
where teachers* colleges once existed, many of the colleges have now become 
xaniversities. Accordingly, it may be reasonable for some coxantries to begin 
with teachers' colleges because of the priority manpower demand for teachers 
at the present time, with the notion of the latev possibility of transforma- 
tion of the colleges to university status as other manpower needs become 
pressing. 

A number of countries feel that teachers' colleges are necessary be- 
cause the university is not interested in the teacher- education problem 
and will not give proper attention to it. The attempt of some xaniversi- 
ties to limit themselves to traditional, prestige fields, a legacy from 
the days when the university admitted only the ^lite, is inconsistent with 
the modem role of a university. 

Many of the interdisciplinary studies appropriate in the education of 
tomorrow's teachers, and many of the specialist skills needed, will depend 
on intellectual resources foiand in many university departments. More and 
more, academicians in many social science disciplines, such as anthropology, 
linguistics, sociology, and economics, are applying the insights of their 
disciplines to the study of educational problems. Those in physical sciences 
and the humanities are collaborating with educators in the design of new 
teaching approaches in their fields. THriose in many professions, including 
management sciences, engineering, public and international affairs, urban 
affairs and others, are contributing to the development of new educational 
strategies. The university which isolates its faculties from collaboration 
on such matters is isolating itself from some of the most crucial problems 
of the nation. 



EDUCATION' "'. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The better teacher-education institutions in all countries not only are 
teaching teachers, but are participating in research on the critical ques- 
tions people are asking in education these days. They are developing new 
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approaches to curriculiuii and preparing and testing and validating new ciir- 
riculum materials. They are working with schools in the design of new 
structures and forms and new ways of teaching. They are collaborating with 
other institutions in the design of teaching and learning systems which will 
make possible the intelligent use of broadcsist instruction, satellites, 
computer-assisted instruction, and new kinds of information storage, trans-- 
mission and retrieval devices of all kinds. Teachers and specialists in 
training are participating jointly with the faculty in these activities and 
will thus become leaders of innovation wh«i they take up their posts in the 
educational system. Teachers already in service collaborate with such 
teacher- education institutions in the design and conduct of research and 
development activities and thus receive a superb form of in-service training 
as a by-product. 

Examples of such activity are numerous. The national technical teacher 
education school in Beirut has pioneered in the development of programmed 
instruction material for the schools of Lebanon. The National Council for 
Research and Training in Delhi not only undertakes a variety of teacher- and 
specialist-training activities for the entire country, but prepares and 
tests prototype teaching materials and equip)ment, is now entering into a 
new project to prepare instructional materials for television and possibly 
for use by satellite in 197^> and is generally at the forefront of research 
and development activities of all kinds. 

In Colombia, the national pedagogical university is the home of the 
national educational research centre, which is autonomous of the school but 
which collaborates closely with it. Similar arrangements often exist be- 
tween national ciirriculum materials centres which develop and test new kinds 
of teaching and learning materials. 

Close linkage between research and cxirriculum development centres and 
teaching-training institutions is beneficial to both programmes. The 
quality of teacher education is improved by virtue of the creative people 
who are often attracted to the research centres, and ihe research centres 
profit from contact with the new teaching generation. When the teachers in 
training enter their posts, they are already familiar vflth the newer ap- 
proaches being developed by the research and development specialists and 
they are prepared to put them into practice. 



THE CHALLENGE OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

Educational reform is the key concern in many countries today. There 
is considerable evidence to suggest that schools may not be teaching what 
they should be teaching, and that whatever they teach could be taught much 
faster and much more successfully, perhaps saving as much as one half of 
the class and teacher time now spent in producing a successful school gradu- 
ate. Because of high drop-out and repeater rates, some educational systems 
now t£ke the equivalent of 15 years of class space and teacher time to pro- 
duce one primary school graduate with six years of successfully-completed 
education. The situation at the secondary level is often not much better. 
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Reformed educational systems will invest more in curriculum research 
and development, will provide more and better teaching materials for the 
schools, will train teachers and specialists better, pay them better and 
will build better schools with programmes more flexibly structured so that 
they can serve more community needs • The overall effect of such reforms 
may be such increased efficiency that the per-successful student cost would 
not be much more than at present* 

Reform of teacher and specialist education must be at the centre of 
overall educational reform* Teacher education institutions themselves must 
spearhead reform, must be at the forefront of innovation and creativity. 
The teachers and specicdists they produce must be managers of reform. 

The successful citizens of the futiare will become that way in large 
part through the effects of teachers and specialists we are preparing todayo 
Let us have teachers for citizens of tomorrow, and not of yesterday. 
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ANNEX 



Estimated number of teachers by level of education, I968/1969 
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(485) 
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(142) 


(17) 


(54) 



(1) Not including China (Mainland), the Democratic People's Republic of 
Korea and the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam. 



(2) The figures relating to Arab States are included partly in the figures 
for Africa and partly in the figures for Asia. They are shown here for 
information only. 

Source: Unesco Statisticfitl Yearbook, 1970. 
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